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THE MANCHESTER FESTIVAL. 


Our space was so much occupied by the 
Hereford festival, last week, that we were 
compelled to exclude a long account of that 
which recently took place in Manchester, at 
which we officiated in person. This festival 
has been eminently successful. There was 
nothing new in the selection of music per- 
formed, but, to the people of Manchester, 
it has long been a desideratum to possess 
another medium for hearing the most popu- 
lar of the London performers than that 
which the exclusiveness of the “ Gentlemen’s 
concerts” has hitherto presented, and this was 
fully effected by the musical meetings on the 
Monday and Tuesday of last week. On 
Monday the Messiah was given, in the mag- 
nificent Town hall, and attracted an immense 
concourse of persons. The programme dis- 
played the names of some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the London vocalists—viz. 
Miss Clara Novello —Mrs. Alfred Shaw 
—Miss Rainforth—Mr. Braham—Mr. Phil- 
lips, and Mr. Bennett. In feeling, Braham is 
as much superior now, to any living vocalist, 
as he was in his best days—and his voice is 
really wonderful when we consider the labour 
and travel it has endured for half a century. 
His delivery of the transcendent sublimities 
of the Messiah, on Monday evening week, 
was a triumph of fine conception and pure 
execution, from beginning to end, and was 
enthusiastically appreciated by the Man- 
chester audience. May the fine old fellow 
live yet another half century to delight us in 
the music of Handel—was a wish, con- 
stantly in our thoughts and frequently on 





our lips, during the progress of the oratorio 
—and we now repeat it with a full reliance 
on the entire sympathy of every reader of the 
Musical World. 

Miss Clara Novello seems to be an es- 
pecial favourite at Manchester; whatever 
she does is perfection, and whatever she does 
not ought not to bedone. We by no means 
wish to lessen’ the good opinion which the 
Manchesterians entertain for the fair voca- 
list, but we cannot like the enormous effort 
at display which characterizes every mien 
and tone and motion of Miss Novello, and 
which, during the performance of a work of 
such awful grandeur as the Messiah, is 
lamentably out of place. Moreover, her 
superiority over every one else is not so evi- 
dent to us as to induce us to put up with, 
much less admire, her assumption, and we 
will not endure it while we have liberty to 
make our opinions public. Her abrupt exit 
from the orchestra, in the middle of the third 
part, (a breach of decorum which our late 
lamented Editor, forced out of his ordinary 
equanimity of temper, had occasion to stig- 
matize with such severity, last season, at 
Exeter Hall) is thus judiciously repre- 
hended by a Manchester journal :— 

“ The exquisite passages, ‘Since by man came 
death,’ and ‘For as in Adam all die,’ were spoilt 
in their effect by the questionable taste that induced 
Miss Novello to hasten out of the orchestra imme 
diately on the delivery of the latter passage. As 
this lady is at the very head of her professsion, it is 
more necessary that she should be very guarded in 
all that takes place before her inferiors, as imita- 
tors are more readily found copying what is wrong, 
and therefore easy, than striving after what is 
great, and only to be acquired by labour and in- 
tense application. Braham gives an impressive 
example to all young aspirants after fame in his 
conduct in the orchestra. Grave, calm, and atten- 


tive, he never lets the audience feel that his whole 
soul is not engaged. Even the manner in which 





he waits for the conclusion of the symphony, ere 
he lays aside his music, or acknowledges the’ plau- 
dits of his audience, is worthy of imitation, inas- 
much as it completes the illusion which his voice 
has created.” 


And surely what Mr. Braham dares not do; 
is beyond the province of Miss Clara Novello. 
We much regret, by the way, that’ the sen- 
tence in italics, quoted above, conveys a 
truth too often illustrated now a-days by our 
young female vocalists—who, could they 
know how ill conceit and affectation become 
their sex, and how low they leave them in 
the estimation of those whos¢ good: opinion 
is of value, would shrink with horror from all 
temptation to their exercises But alas! 
preach to a woman, and that woman a voca- 
list! (we allude, be it understood, to no one in 
particular) preach rather to the wind, or the 
rain, or the snow. Tell ice not to be cold— 
fire not to be hot—and you will have better: 
chance of being obeyed than if you tell a 
popular vocalist not to be conceited; unléss 
indeed her head and heart be of the soundest 
—and fashioned of stuff not easily spoiled ; 
and that such exceptions do exist, we need 
only cite Miss Birch, Miss Bassano, and Miss 
Rainforth, as proofs ;—exceptions, however, 
stamp the rule. 

Mrs, Alfred Shaw, who but a few months 
ago was held up as a pheenix among singers, 
is now rated at a much lower degree of esti~ 
mation—indeed, the Manchester public and 
the Manchester press seem hardly to know 
how to receive her, whether as a rising or a 
falling star, or as one in the full zenith of 
her glory. For our own parts, we must con- 
fess that we could see no great difference in 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw last week, at Manchester, 
and Mrs. Alfred Shaw any other’ week, any 
where else. The fact is, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
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having been to Germany, came home again, 
and was surprised to find herself famous ;— 
since which, like a thrifty housewife, she 
has made the best of the fame she thus 
unexpectedly became possessed of. The 
Manchester press now persecute Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw for not being what they, in their ex- 
cessive wisdom, had pronounced her awhile 
ago ;—this is manifestly unjust, and, if per- 
sisted in, we shall take up the gauntlet for 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, and become her devoted 
champions for the future. 

Miss Rainforth was, in all she had to do, 
most charmingly unaffected, and studiedly 
correct. There is deep passion, as well as 
brilliant execution, in her vocalization ; and 
her voice, if not precisely up to the mark of 
Miss Novello’s, has, en revanche, a sweet- 
ness which savours of paradise, and gives 
birth to tones— 


2 





oe that on the ear 
Sleep like the melodies of early days. 


The Manchester folks are over head 
and ears in love with her—and no wonder— 
such distinguished abilities, united to such 
rare modesty, are enough to win the hearts of 
the most obdurate critics on earth. But we 
will not praise Miss Rainforth over much, 
lest she, too, should become spoiled—a fact, 
however, which a glance at her quiet and 
charming face satisfies one is almost impos- 
sible ; still, as Heraclitus, the philosopher, 
used to say, nothing is impossible to fate— 
and so we shall be wary. 

Phillips and Bennett displayed their usual 
manifold excellencies and rare defects ; they 
are both greatly esteemed in Manchester. 

The choruses would have done credit to 
Exeter Hall, which is saying a great deal for 
the choir, and a great deal for Sir Henry 
Bishop, the director. In conclusion, we 
insert the following remarks from the corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Advertiser. 

“At length the musical festival is over, or, as 
it should be more correctly termed, the test of 
taste for music in Manchester has heen submitted, 
and we cordially congratulate the spirited movers 
upon their most unqualified success, and sincerely 
hope that it may not only be the source of reflec- 
tive gratification, but that it will realise a profit 
adequate to their exertions in catering for the 


public taste and pleasure. It has long been our 
impression that a second subscription concert, if 


properly conducted, would be well supported in 
Manchester, and the experiment of Monday and 
Tuesday has more than realised our anticipations. 
By the exclusive rules of the gentlemen’s concerts 
in Manchester, the mass of the inhabitants have 
no chance of enjoying music given by the accom- 
plished performers who sang at the festival this 
week; and as we have reason to know the good 
effect of music upon society, we hail with pleasure 
these concerts as harbingers of much future enjoy- 
ment, attended with the most beneficial results. 
Taking into consideration the extent of the com- 
pany, we never witnessed so elegant nor so well 
conducted an audience, and the whole of the ar- 
rangements for accommodation and comfort reflect 
the highest credit upon all parties concerned. We 
think we may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that not one person left the hall with dissatisfac- 
tion, which we may more than infer from the en- 
thusiasm with which the National Anthem was 
called for, at the conclusion, the whole of the 
audience joining in the chorus with the greates, 
loyalty.” 

Sir Henry Bishop expressed himself 
highly delighted with the ladies and gentle- 
men of the choir, and passed them a well 
deserved compliment for their assiduous and 
unremitting attention to their duties, adding, 
that he had never in his whole career con- 
ducted with such entire satisfaction. This 
will delight the people of Manchester, of 
whose world of music Sir Henry Bishop is 
the sun. 

Of the grand miscellaneous concert, on 
Tuesday evening, we have only room to say, 
that it took place also in the hall, and was 
numerously, nay, brilliantly attended. The 
vocalists were the Misses C. Novello, Rain- 
forth, and Mrs. Alfred Shaw; Messrs. Bra- 
ham, Phillips, Bennett, Walton, and J. Isher- 
wood. The instrumentalists were, Messrs. 
Seymour (violin), Lucas (violoncello), 
Howell (contrabasso), T. Horabin (harp), 
and a band, which played two overtures of 
Weber and Rossini with great spirit. Se- 
veral of the compositions of Sir Henry 
Bishop were performed, and the whole gave 
unmitigated pleasure to the immense assem- 
blage of amateurs, Q. 





RAMEAU. 
(Translated from the French of Adolph Adam.) 


I KNow no example of the vanity of worldly glory 
so striking as that which is the destiny of illustrious 
composers. Almost all receive a crown of immor- 
tality from their contemporaries, but there are few 
who conquer the indifference of succeeding gene- 
rations. Lully’s productions were listened to nearly 


less celebrated, did not enjoy the same good for- 
tune. 

A few years after Rameau’s death, Gluck and Pic- 
cini accomplished a great musical revolution, which 
opened a new era in French music, for I consider 
Gluck a French composer, although he was a Ger- 
map by birth; his works, composed in France, bear 
very little resemblance to the Italian or German 
school; on the contrary they possess dramatic 
qualities which are the essence of the French 
school, and the germ of which might be discovered, 
although developed with less genius and talent, in 
the works of Lully and Rameau. A century has 
now elapsed since Rameaushone with unparellelled 
glory; besides his theoretical and instrumental 
productions, he composed for the theatre Hippo- 
lyte et Arcie, Les Indes galantes, Castor et Pollux, 
Les Taines Lyriques, et Dardanus ; he was the 
oracle of the learned who believed in his supremacy, 
the idol of the public, the favorite of the court, the 
greatest musician of his time (that is, in France, 
be it understood). A century has scarcely elapsed 
and for more than sixty years the theories of 
Rameau have been abandoned ; his system is only 
known to a few of the erudite, and his music to no 
one! A strange vicissitude to which the votaries 
of the art we cultivate are liable. Poetry may be 
said to be eternal ; it addresses itself to a compre- 
hension which varies but little, in spite of the 
influence of time and circumstance ; painting and 
sculpture have a fixed basis: they are an imitation 
of nature, whose models do not change; the men 
of the time of Apelles and Prawiteles were the 
same as they are now: painting and sculpture will 
last then as long as the objects which employ the 
talents of their professors. But music! what is 
music? The artof combining sounds in a manner 
agreeable to the ear. But what is agreeable to the 
ear? The simultaneous combination of several 
sounds, which we term harmony. But primitive 
man could not appreciate harmony: it requires an 
advanced musical education for the enjoyment of 
its beauties. Let one who has never heard any 
music attend a performance of the most striking of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, and then play him a 

uadrille, or a military march, I am quite sure that 
the symphony would be displeasing to him, while 
the marked rhythm of the dance tune or march 
would produce in him an agreeable sensation. 
The eastern nations understand nothing of our 
music, and theirs is perfectly unintelligible to our 
European ears ; but place before them a picture or 
a statue and they will comprehend it. Alas! it 
must be allowed that music is a conventional 
art; its effects, nevertheless, are immense ; its 
power infinite; what a contradiction! It is with 
music as with certain mysteries ; let us adore it, 
and humble ourselves before it ; let us enjoy it and 
not attempt to analyze it. Ns 
Rameau had the rare and perhaps unique privi- 
lege of being a great theoretician and also a great 
composer. Theory requires, in fact, a certainty of 
calculation, a coldness which it would appear must 
necessarily exclude the fire and vivacity of imagina- 
tion indispensable for a dramatic composer ; never- 
theless Ramean excelled in both these qualities. 
I shall not enter into an examination of his now 
forgotten theory, nor his pretensions of submitting 
the laws of harmony to those of mathematics and 
geometry. Volumes have been written on this 
subject, and as it always — after great con- 
troversies, every one retains his own opinion. New 
discoveries in the art have shown the impracticability 
of Rameau’s system; but this system made a stir 
in Europe during half a century, and Rameau ren- 
dered an immense service to music by calling the 
attention of the learned to an art which, until that 
time, they had regarded as too futile for them to 
deign to occupy themselves about; he will always 
have the glory of having been the first who sought 
the scientific basis of our system of harmony. 
The theoretical works of Rameau ,are very 








a century after his death; but Rameau, though not 


numerous: he published twenty, and they caused 
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several other works to be brought out, either to 
approve of them or to discuss their merits 3 but we 
repeat that our end is only to examine the compo- 
sitions of this great musician. 

Jean Philippe Rameau was born at Dijon in 
1683. He received his first lessons in music from 
his parents, who were distinguished amateurs; but 
soon the art which they had intended as a mere 
diversion for him became his reigning passion. In 
vain did his father wish him to take degrees at the 
college. of Dijon ; thanks to his mania for music, 
with which he tormented the professors and his 
fellow students, he was expelled from college, and 
gave himself up with ardour to the study of the 
harpsichord, the organ, and violin, searching every 
where to obtain lessons in composition, but find- 
ing no one capable of giving him assistance. 

At eighteen he set out for Italy, but went no far- 
ther than Milan; his pecuniary resources being 
exhausted, he was compelled to return to France, 
and he engaged himself as violinist in the orchestra 
of a party who were making a tour in the south of 
France. He was enabled, in the course of a few 
years, to return to Dijon, where he was offered the 
situation of organist; but what he desired was 
fame, which prompted him to visit Paris. He re- 
fused the offer and hastened to the capital; there 
it was necessary he should live: an organist’s place 
would furnish him with the means ; there was a 
vacancy at the church of Sant Paul ; it was to be 
filled up by election; Rameau was a candidate ; 
his opponent, Daguin, was successful; he was 
obliged to leave Paris; an organist was required 
for the church of Saint Etienne at Lille, where he 
also offered himself and was accepted; but he 
only remained a short time in this town. His 
brother, a very skilful organist at the cathedral of 
Clermont en Auvergne (which he was about to quit 
in order to settle at Dijon) offered him the rever- 
sion of his situation ; in order to accept this, he 
was obliged to sign an engagement for a long term. 

All went on well for some time; he composed 
motetts and organ pieces for his church, and the 
chapter were.enchanted with the skill and regularity 
of the organist; but after four years of this peace- 
ful life, the god or the demon who reigns over 
great musicians regained the ascendancy over him. 
His success among the canons was insufficient for 
him—the public of Auvergne became odious to 
him. Paris, with its promise of glory, again gilded 
the ambitious dreams of Rameau; he could no 
longer live within these narrow limits ; his engage- 
ment restrained him; buthe hoped the bishop would 
consent to give him his liberty. The chapter of Cler- 
mont felt too happy in having such an organist, to 
get rid of him voluntarily. His request was re- 
fused ; and the good canons, thinking to ameliorate 
their decisions, told him that the high price they 
attached to his talent was the motive which pre- 
vented them from complying with his demand. He 
found that the only means he had of regaining his 
liberty was to lose the talent for which they kept 
him a captive. 

At the next service, instead of the beautiful 
harmonies to which they were accustomed, no- 
thing was heard but a confusion of indistinct 
sounds, in fact, an assemblage of the most dis- 
cordant notes, and a melange of squeaking and 
insupportable noises. The organist’s intention was 
apparent, and it was supposed this folly could not 
last long ; but a month passed, and still this fright- 
ful uproar continued. At last a great and solemn 
Séte was about to be celebrated, at which it was 
desirable to avoid the public scandal which these 
musical horrors would necessarily produce. Ra- 
meau was sent for by the bishop, who, in spite of 
all his efforts, could obtain nothing from the res- 
tive organist, but on condition that he rescinded 
his engagement. From that moment Rameau 
brought into play his wonted skill, and on the féte 
day he played with such perfection, that the regret 
for his loss became more lively than ever, but the 


wings to fly and seek the star which was the ob- 
ject of his most ardent desires. Scarcely had Ra- 
meau arrived in Paris (where he soon made him- 
self known, both by his Treatise on Harmony, and 
his Pieces for the Harpsichord), when he obtained 
the situation of organist at the church of Sainte 
Croix de la Bretonnerie. He had had some little 
pieces performed at the Theatre de la foire, but 
these were not very well received, and he did not 
gain what his ambition desired ; this was to pro- 
duce a work for the Academie royale de Musique. 
He addressed himself to the Abbé Pellegrine,* 
to request him to give hima poem. The good 
Abbé had a great esteem for Rameau, and asa 
composer of church music rendered him full and 
entire justice ; but, as the author of operas, he had 
not entirely the same confidence in the organist, he 
therefore required that Rameau should give him a 
bill of £500 as a guarantee against the ill success 
which was likely to attend an unknown, and espe- 
cially a learned musician, which he had unfortu- 
nately the reputation of being. Rameau set to 
work vigorously, and so soon as his score was 
completed, it was tried at the, residence of M. de 
la Popeliniére, fermier géxéral, who had declared 
himself the patron of Rameau, from whom his 
wife received harpsichord lessons. To the praise 
of Pelegrine be it said, he was so enchanted 
by this trial, that he instantly returned Rameau 
the note for £500, saying that such music required 
no guarantee. 

Hippolyte ‘et Arcie (such was the title of Ra- 
meau’s first work) was brought out on the Ist of 
October, 1783. Rameau was then fifty years old. 
Its success did not at first answer his expectations. 
The public, astonished and stupified by the no- 
velty and boldness of his music, which did not re- 
semble any thing they had before heard, hastened 
to declare that bad which they were unable to 
comprehend. 

Rameau was in despair, and thought to re- 
nounce the theatre. But the public recovered 
from their prejudice, and although the success of 
Hippolyte and Arcie has never equalled its merit, 
it was enough to shew the musician how wrong 
he would be to abandon an object half gained. 
One of the principal pieces in Hippolyte et Arcie, 
is the trio of the Fates, one of the most beautiful 
compositions of Rameau. It is in a style of rich- 
ness and full harmony, astonishing for the time in 
which it was written. This was the first time that 
enharmonic transitions had been made use of in 
theatrical music, and those in this magnificent trio 
produced a startling effect; the ritournedle at the 
beginning is admirable in grandeur and energy, 
and would not be a disgrace to any of the chefs 
d’ wuvres of the more modern schools. When we 
are to judge an ancient composer, we should try to 
forget all those works which have been written 
since his time, and only to recal those which pre- 
ceded him, we may then fairly judge of the degree 
of invention a musician possesses. We may see by 
this means the enormous distance there is between 
Rameau and Lully, the most laboured works of the 
latter being almost childishly simple compared with 
Rameau’s first opera. It is quite in another style, 
another orchestra, a new disposition, unknown 
thythms—in fact with the exception of the over- 
ture and the grand fugued choruses after the old 
style, quite a revolution is apparent, and the dis- 
tance between Rameau and Lully, is as great as 
between Gluck and Rameau. The second work 





* It may be remarked as a singular thing, that 
the first opera played in France was composed and 
performed by churchmen; the words were by the 
Abbé Perrin, the music by Lambert, the organist 
of Saint Honoré, and all the singers were chosen 
from the various parishes. Until the establish- 
ment of the Conservatoire, during the revolution, 
there was no other singing school in France than 
those in the cathedrals, in which sacred buildings 


of Rameau was represented in 1735, it was a ballet- 
opera Les Indes galantes. What was then termed 
a ballet opera, is now out of use, and it is difficult 
to define this title of ballet added to that of 
opera —it did not mean that there was more 
dancing than in the operas which had only 
the single title, but it indicated the light- 
ness of the subject, which was mostly graceful, 
and one of the particularities of this kind of piece 
was that, when in several parts, the one complete 
work was composed of various acts which had 
only connexion with the general title of the work : 
thus spectacles were often formed, called frag- 
ments, which were composed of acts taken from 
different ballets, which was the more easily 
done, since each of these acts formed a complete 
piece. The music of the Indes Galantes, is very 
pretty, and several pieces have in their time heen 
very popular, such as the air Papillon inconstant, 
the pretty melody Fuyez, fuyez, vents oragena, 
and especially the famous duet Sombres foréts in 
the act of the savages. The accompaniment of 
this duet was the Murche des sauvages, which 
Rameau had already published under that title in 
one of his harpsichord books. Two years later in 
1737, he wrote Castor et Pollux, which is consi- 
dered his chef d’ euvre. Amongst other pieces 
may be cited the chorus Que tout gemisse, the 
harmony of which is excellent, and the commence- 
ment of which is a scale in semi-tones with an 
imitation & la quinte very cleverly introduced. 
The chorus in F minor is immediately followed by 
the air.7ristes appréts, pdles fambeaux, which is 
in E flat. 

Rameau has connected these two pieces in keys 
so distant hy a boldness which met with unheard 
of success. After the last chord in F minor, there 
is a long silence, then the basses play slowly, and 
in unison these three notes F, A, E, then begins 
immediately the ritournelle of the air in E flat. 
This is so simple that one is tempted by analysis 
to think that it is childishness, but in fact this 
transition is excellent, and the success of it was 
such that during a length of time the fa, Ja, rise 
of Castor and Pollux, was cited as a trait of 
genius. The chorus Brisons nos fers, is perfectly 
combined and signalises the first employment of 
syllabic notes which Gluck made such happy use 
of, in the chorus of demons of the second act of 
Orphée. There is in the act of the Champs 
Elysées of Castor et Pollux, a delightful little air 
which is at first a dance, and afterwards sung to 
the following words :— 


Dans ses doux asiles, 
Par nous soyez couronnés, 
Venez: 
Aux plaisirs tranquilles 
Ces lieux charmans sont destinés. 
Ce fleuve enchanté 
L’heureux Lethé, 
Roule ici parmi des fleurs, 
On n’y voit ni douleurs, 
Ni soucis, ni langueurs, 
Ni pleurs. 
L’oubli n’emporte avec lui 
Que les soins et ennui: 
Ce Dieu nous laisse 
Sans cesse, 
Le souvenir 
Du plaisir. 


I transcribe these pretty words, because it is 
remarkable that they were written to the music, 
which was a minuet already published by Rameau 
amongst his harpsichord music. This air is charm- 
ing, and perfectly in place; it has but one fault— 
namely, that of being much too high for the 
voice of the singer for whom it was written ; at 
the same time, it would be too low if it were trans- 
posed. We see that a hundred years since, as in 
our own times, (but, perhaps, rather less fre- 
quently) poets were cbliged to submit the rhythm 








contract was annihilated, and the eagle spread his 


the theatrical rehearsals always took place. 


of their words to the will of the musician, 
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It would be troublesome to our readers to con- 
tinue an examination of operas which are perfectly 
unknown to them. It will be sufficient to give a 
list of the dramatic works of Rameau; he brought 
out successfully, Les Talens Lyriques, 1739; Dar- 
danus,1739 ; Les Fétes de Polymnie,1745 ; LaPrin- 
cesse de Navarre, 1745; Le Temple de la Gloire, 
1745; Les Fétes de l’Hymen, et del’ Amour, 1747 ; 
Zais, 1748 ; Pygmalion, 1748 ; [lais,1749 ; Plated, 
1749 ; Zoroastre, 1749 ; Acanthe et Céphise, 1751 ; 
La Guirlande,\751 ; Daphnis et Eglé,\753; Lysis 
et Délié, 1753; La Naissanec d’ Osiris, 1754; Ana- 
créon, 1754; Zephire, 1754; Néleé et Mirthis, 
1754; Io, 1754; Le retour d’Astreé, 1757; Les 
surprises, de? Amour, 1759 ; Les Sybarites, 1759 ; 
and Les Paladins, 1760. Although most of these 
pieces are in one act, and of trifling importance, 
the number must seem prodigious, when we con- 
sider that Rameau did not commence his dramatic 
career until he was 50 years old. He was 77 when 
he composed his last opera, and at his death, 
which took place four years after, in 1764, three 
manuscript scores were found ready for repre- 
sentation. Rameau’s scores have only been en- 
graved with a pianoforte arrangement, including 
some particular orchestral effects here and there. 
Nearly the whole of his scores and orchestral 
patsr were burned in a fire at the opera. 

The advantage to science of studying his instru- 
mentation is thus lost. The only complete score 
extant, is that of Castor and Pollux, which belongs 
to the library of the Conservatoire. But this has 
been reinstrumented by Franceeur, who has added 
horns and clarionets, instruments unknown at the 
time this opera was composed. A few months 
ago, a complete collection of the scores of Rameau 
was presented to the king’s library: this collection 
is extremely curious, and may be consulted with 
advantage. It must not be imagined that an in- 
terpretation of the works of Rameau is possible ; 
his finest pieces cannot be performed on account of 
the manner in which they are written for the voices. 
To the trio of the fates in Hippolyte et Arcie, for 
instance, the counter tenor part has continually to 
gotothe high C. Admitting that the diapason 
has ascended a whole tone during a century, this 
note would be G flat, and there is no tenor capable 
of singing a st which constantly goes up to F, 
G, A, B. The method of producing the voice is 
entirely changed, and we no longer find those clear 
counter-tenor voices which ascended with so much 
facility. I know not whether there still exist any 
in the choruses of our lyrical theatres. I recollect 
having known two individuals possessing voices of 
this nature; one was a chorus singer of the Opera 
Comique, an excellent musician named Barbier ; 
he sang C in his chest voice as easily as another 
would G. This C was frightful I admit, but, 
nevertheless, it was C sung without effort. The 
other counter-tenor whom I allude to, was one 
Pichot, a singer at the church of Notre Dame; 
he was very aged, and had still an extraordinarily 
powerful voice ; when he sang at B or C his voice 
sounded above all the others, and was heard all 
over the Cathedral; [ must add, that in his case, 
as in that of Barbier, the sound was not very 
agreeable. It was thus that tenors sang in the 
time of Rameau. There isin Castor et Polluxa 
battle song for their kind of voice: Eclatez, fieres 
trompettes. It is the most burlesque thing imagi- 
nable, and if any artist of the present day were 
capable of executing it, I would guarantee him an 
engagement in any lyrical theatre in Europe. 

Although Rameau in his time passed fora learned 
man, he was a bad practical harmonist, and had no 
knowledge of counterpoint. He wrote generally 
very incorrectly, he made very ill use of dissonance® 
of which his resolution is not always happy, and his 
style quite fails in breadth and purity; but he is full 
of invention, his dance tunes are charming, parti- 
cularly if we separate them from the cramped ex- 
cruciating harmonies by which they are accompa- 
nied, Some of his choruses are very effective, but 





it is mostly in little airs that Rameau excels; some 
of these are of a delightful freshness and vivid co- 
louring. His recitatives are inferior to those of 
Lully : they are so little descriptive, that often one 
is at a loss to know where the air begins or finishes, 
the song is overloaded with ornaments in the worst 
tuste there is nota bar without a shake, a cadence, 
or one of the fashionable turns ofthe day on two or 
three notes, the accompaniments are equally over- 
loaded, and the performance of one of these pieces 
would be extremely desirous if we could but get 
hold of the tradition of all these ornaments. 

Notwithstanding these faults which belong in a 
great degree to the stiff and scholastic epoch in 
which he lived, Rameau will always be placed in 
the first rank of French composers, because he was 
the most inventive. The revolution which Gluck 
accomplished a few years after the death of Ra- 
meau entirely banished his repertoire, with the ex- 
ception of Castor et Pollux, which still ranked 
with the chefs d’cuvre of Gluck. Rameau is there- 
fore entirely unknown to the present generation, 
but musicians who have courage to look over his 
old scores, will always discover in them new beau- 
ties. 

In spite of his sojourn in Italy, Rameau knew 
nothing of the works of the’great masters of that 
country, he gained every thing from his own re- 
sources, his style is therefore the more original, and 
I know few studies more interesting than that of 
his works. 

A collection of harpsichord pieces, by Rameau, 
has recently been published at Paris, the best of 
which are taken from his operas, the others appear 
to me greatly inferior to those of Couperin, com- 
posed half a century before; but their perusal 
would not prove uninteresting, if it were only to 
show the state of music at that time. 





MENDELSSOHN’S TEMPERAMENTS, 





THESE evergreen inspirations of Mendelssohn’s 
early youth come to us like a remembrance of 
happier days, when the mind—untrained by obser- 
vation, untutored by that relentless pedagogue, 
experience, (who castigates the heart with a birch 
rod made out of the withered boughs of decayed 
illusions)—drank up, eagerly, every fresh figure of 
excellence, every unfrigid flash of intellectual 
power, whether or not classicalised by the y 
probation of the erudite, or rendered sacred by 
the approving edict of Time. Alas! for those 
days of open-armed enthusiasm!—those days when 
love and friendship were fondly pictured as the 
train-bearers of eternity!—those days when. the 
soul thirsted, “like a dying flower,’’ for all that 
could minister food to its yearnings for sympathy 
—at the bottom of which might be poison, so the 
outside were but fair! They are passed!—and 
sober reflection has usurped that throne in the 
heart’s recesses, round which, but a few short 
years ago, the blood bounded impetuously with the 
million-sided impressions of outward objects, the 
polypetalous iufluences of the vast forest of the 
world, which the imagination of youth (that 
“natural drunkenness,’’ as Hobbes, in his ‘‘ Rhe- 
toric,’ sublimely terms it), like the one thought of 
a rabid alchemyst, clutchesand converts into starry 
idealisms. The eyes of the young magnify beauty, 
as the telescope multiplies magnitude; but soon, 
alas! grow dim and stupid with the tears of dis- 
appointed love, and of despair, the shadow which 
dead hope leaves behind him. They are passed! 
--and the heart’s core, the throne whereon the 
king of passion sits, is blighted and debased into a 
footstool for the demon of worldliness and self- 
worship! Even those tears for the gone past, 


which are types of holiest consolation, gushing 
fountains which prove that the heart is not yet dry, 
anointing all things with refreshing moisture, like 
drops of water falling from an eminence, are glued 
up by the frost of indifference—which comes 


riding on the wind, called “knowledge of .the 
world,” and snaps off our young feelings, one by 
one, like the gruff whirlwind in the “ Sensitive 
Plant.” 


«¢ A northern whirlwind wandering about, 
Like a wolf that has smelt a dead child out, 
Caught hold of the branches, naked and stiff, 
And snapped them off with his rigid griff.” 


And a veil falls from our eyes—the scene has 
changed, oh! how changed! and we behold the 
world as it is—in the place of that which our 
dreams had created! Such melancholy rumina- 
tions ever haunt us during the performance of any 
one of those exquisite outpourings of a young 
heart, “ The Temperaments,” (or as better known 
ubroad ** Seven characteristic pieces”) of Mendels- 
sohn. The first of them sings, to our minds, the 
tristful complaint of an abandoned muiden ; the 
second, the war-song of a northern king; the 
third (a noble fugue), the flight of a discomfitted 
army, and the headlong pursuit of the enemy ; the 
fourth, an eternally flowing rivulet, with now and 
then a pebble to break the transparent limpidity of 
its surface ; the fifth (another grand fugue), a con- 
sultation of the Inquisition, ere burning a body to 
save a soul; the sixth, the mournful reproach to 
the world of an unappreciated poet; the seventh 
and last, a festival of the minute particles of light, 
which outside resembles a sunbeam, but within is 
a world of tiny sensations. 

To all who love music for more than its jingle ; 
who award it a higher place in art than that of a 
mere dance-compeller ; who look upon it as one 
of the most intense mediums of poetic expression ; 
who perceive in it a world and many worlds ; 
whose souls are moved by it to ae and _passion- 
ate thought; to abstruse and metaphysical reverie ; 
whose senses are anointed by it, as by a fragrant 
balm ; whose minds are instructed by it, as by the 
words of a philosopher; whose enthusiasm is 
kindled by it, as by the voice of the loved one; 
whose emotions are fed by it, as the flame by fuel; 
whose minds are ennobled by it, as by the song of 
the poet; to all these we say, ‘‘ study the ‘ ‘T'em- 
peraments’ of Mendelssohn,”—and we zealously 
anticipate our recommendation will not be in vain ; 
but to such as look upon the frivolities of Jullien, 
the sickly nothingness of Bellini, the inflated hyper- 
bole of Thalberg, or the maudlin mock-mournful- 
ness of the “ Popular Ballad” school, as worthy 
the name even of bad music, we recommend them 
not, for they are beyond the grasp of their intelli- 
gence. 





MANCHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





This long announced and eagerly expected musi- 
cal meeting has now taken place, and nothing re- 
mains to us, the brief chroniclers of passing events, 
than to relate the particulars of what was truly a 


Jestival of rare and intellectual musical enjoyment. 


We auticipated great things, but our anticipations 
fell short of the grateful reality; we foretold the 
gay und brilliant throng that would crowd the spa- 
cious hall, but yet we were unprepared for that daz- 
ling assemblage of beauty, elegance, and rank, 
that met our gaze on the evenings of Monday and 
Tuesday. Let not our readers accuse us of exag- 
geration, The scene that presented itself from the 
front of the orchestra was so imposing that the 
veteran Braham, albeit accustomed to similar 
sights, exclaimed that the hall, with its thousands 
of spectators, reminded him in its magnitude and 
splendour of the gorgeous descriptions in the tales 
of the Arabian Nights. Of the hall itself it is 
unnecessary to repeat what we have already said on 
the subject. We will only add, that from the 
judicious alterations which have been made with 8 
due regard to sound and effect, it is now equal to 
any music hall in the kingdom, fand when the idle 





objection to its name, which we have heard 
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rumoured to exist, has faded away, the people of 
Manchester will be justly proud of possessing, at 
last, a public building suited to the wants and 
population of this great town. For we fully agree 
with a contemporary, that the accommodations 
both for sight and sound which were enjoyed on 
Monday and Tuesday, far excelled those of the 
last Manchester Festival at the church, and were 
more unexceptional than using the theatre. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE FESTIVAL. 
Monpay, SEpTeMBeR }]. 


THE MESSIAH. 


One of the very best performances we have ever 
heard of the Messiah, whether we regard it in its 
vocal or instrumental character. The scale and 
magnitude upon which the orchestra was fitted up, 
and the spirit which animated all concerned, were 
worthy of all praise, and no doubt tended to its 
complete and almost unexampled success. Then, 
again, the admirable structure of the hall, free 
from ornaments or other interruptions to confine 
the sound, brought out with wonderful effect the 
most delicate piano passages, as well as gave 
volume and power to those demanding such ex- 
pression. The conductor, leader, and chorus- 
master were well repaid for their unwearied exer- 
tions in their separate departments by the com- 
plete success of the whole. 





GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
Tuespay, SEpTeMBER, 12. 


PART FIRST. 
Overture....‘Euryanthe’’....C. M. Von Weber. 
Aria....Mr. H. Phillips... ‘‘ Quisdegno”.... \Zauberflote) 
Mozart. 

Chorus.. ‘‘ Herein cool grot’”’.. Earl of Mornington. 
Song.. Miss Rainforth..‘‘Come live with me’’.. (Comedy 
of Errors).. Sir H. R. Bishop. 

Terzetto.. Miss C. Novello, Miss Rainforth, & Mr. Braham, 
“Dolce ne guai ristoro”.. (Faniska).. Cherubini. 
Cavatina...Mrs Alfred Shaw....‘‘ Quando ocore”.... (Gli 
Arabi nelle Gall e)...... Pacini, 

Tric.. .. Messrs. Seymour, C. Lucas, and Howell... (Violin, 
Violoncello, and Double Bass).. .. Corelli. 

Ballad. . Mr.Jas.Bennett.. ‘* Dermot Asthore”.. Crouch. 
Aria.. Miss C. Novello... ‘‘ Una voce poco fa’”.. Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia...... Rossini. 

Quartetto.. Miss Rainforth, Mrs. A. Shaw, Mr. Bennett, 
and Mr. Phillips. ... Ecco quel fiero instante” 

(La Partenza)...... Cos‘a. 

Recitative.... . = gees oc at NE, 

** Deeper and deeper still, anc 
Air...“ Watt her, angels”....cscece (Jepthah) Handel. 
Chorus. . (Finale, Fidelio)..the solo parts by Miss C. No- 
vello, Miss Rainforth, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Walton, 
Mr. J. Isherwood, and Mr. Phillips. 
“Hail! happy day”............ Beethoven, 
PART SECOND. 
Overture.. ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra”,. Rossini. 
Recitative........... Miss C. Novello and Mrs. A. Shaw, 
“ » ate 
Duet... Sweet tears ee wns} (Sappho) .. Pacini. 
Quartetto.. Miss C. Novello, Miss Rainforth, Mr. Braham, 
and Mr, Bennett .‘‘ Mi manca la voce”.. (Mosein Egetto) 
Rossini. . (Harp Obligato.. Mr. Horabin.* 
Aria,. Mrs. A. Shaw..‘* Prendi per me”.. Benedict and 
De Beriot. 
Song.. Mr. Phillips. . ‘‘ The Sailor’s Journal. . Diddin. 
Chorus.. (Finale, Law of Java)..the solo parts by Miss 
C. Novello, Miss Rainforth, and Mr. Phllips. 
“Blame me not, lady”.......... Sir H. R. Bishop. 
National Ballads.. Miss C. Novello. . (Spanish and Scotch.) 
Quintet . Miss Rainforth, Mrs. A. Shaw, Mr. Braham, 
Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Phillips...... “Blow gentle gales” 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 

Cantata....Mr. Braham.... “Mad Tom”... Purcell. 
Trio... Miss C. Novello, Miss Rainforth, and Mrs. A. Shaw 
‘My lady, the countess”.. (The secret marriage) 
Cimarosa. 

Air....Mr. Phillips, and Chorus... “‘ Haste thee, nymph” 
(L’Allegro).........+.- Handel. 


The hall this evening, at an early hour, pre- 
sented a very animated and crowded appearance. 
After a little time, however, had permitted the 
stewards to direct the company to their respective 
seats, the bustle subsided, and the hall presented 
one of the most gratifying coup d’eil that can be 
conceived. Itis calculated that upwards of 3,500 





persons were in the hall this evening; and we 
thought, as we leisurely viewed the company from 
near the orchestra, that our eye never rested on a 
move splendid sight. ‘We could not but feel how 
deeply we, in common with every un2 that strives 
for the amelioration of our fellow-man, were in- 
debted to the master spirit that had so boldly plan- 
ned and so wisely carried out the scheme of bring- 
ing the refining influences*of the highest class of 
music within the reach of all. Here were assem- 
bled some of the oldest families of England—the 
De Traflords, for instance,—in whose fair daugh- 
ters may be traced the genuine Saxon lineage of 
their sires,—the merchant princes, whose voices 
are now become as powerful as were the renowned 
Medici of old,—the young and the happy, whose 
speaking features betokened intelligence and joyful 
hope, reminding the more advanced in life of those 
days when they also lived in the future. On the 
sides, and equally cared for, were to be seen the 
sturdy artisan and his wife, to whose skill, inge- 
nuity, and industry the wealth that surrounds us 
owes its origin. It was this happy combination of 
all grades—united without improper intermixture— 
that particularly claimed our admiration. It was 
in this commonwealth of good that we especially 
rejoiced—in this communion of pleasures at once 
gratifying and refining. 

The orchestra presented a very gay appearance ; 
the immense number of performers were arranged 
with great taste and effect, the choral performers 
being brought a little more into the centre than on 
the previous night. Ata few minutes past seven, 
Sir i. Bishop raised his mystic wand, and the 
overture commenced, which was most admirably per- 
formed. Mr. Phillips sang the aria from Zauber- 
Alote a little tamely ; but, after Staudigh, it is diffi- 
cult to admire another in this song. 

The terzetto was very agreeably sung. In the 
song “ Quando o core,” Mrs. Alfred Shaw seemed 
more at her ease than on the previous evening in 
Handel. Her recitative was very good. Corelli’s 
trio brought out two strangers, Messrs. Lucas and 
Howell; we were especially pleased with their 
playing. The rapid passages were admirably exe- 
cuted, and called forth a warm encore. Mr. Ben- 
nett pleased us much in Crouch’s ballad, which he 
sung with great delicacy and true feeling. Miss 
Novello delighted every person present with the 
style in which she gave the ‘* Una voce poco fa.”’ 
It was most raptuously encored. Costa’s quartet 
(No. 14), although agreeably sung, is too noisy in 
its instrumentalism for good taste, and much too 
powerful for any voices to attempt to contend 
against. ‘Deeper and deeper still,” one of the 
most superbly imagined scenas that was ever writ- 
ten, was given by Braham, with a sublimity of ex- 
pression that only he can impart. The various 
agonies of paternal grief, with the attempt to rally 
the heroism of the soldier as some poor consolation 
for the father’s overwhelming sorrow, were pour- 
trayed with a vividness that softened every heart. 
The air, “‘ Waft her angels,’’ with its soothing, 
sustained melody, was most chastely sung, and re- 
lieved the overstrained feelings of the listener. 
The finale to Fidelio was the concluding piece of 
the first part, the principal singers taking part in 
the performance. It went off with much spirit; 
perhaps the time was a little too slow at the close. 
The second part commenced with that most ex- 
quisite and descriptive of overtures, “ La Gazza 
Ladra,.”’ The next piece wasthe duet from Pa- 
cini’s ‘ Sappho,” the opera selected by Miss No- 
vello for her deb#@t at Drury-lane, on her return 
from Italy in February last. The quartet was ad- 
mirably given, the voices blended most sweetly, 
and the effect was good. Mrs. Shaw sang the next 
piece, No. 17, with more grace and power of vo- 
calization than she had displayed during her visit. 
Mr. Phillips received a most raptuous encore in 
Dibdin’s song, which he sung with great expres- 
sion. The next chorus was well given, the accom- 


my heart,’’ was especially marked-by the due atten- 
tion to light and shade observed by the chorus. 
No. 2], “ National Ballads,” proved Miss Novello 
to be equally capable of delighting her audience in 
the more simple but touching ballads of her own 
country. We last heard her in the simple melodies 
of “ The harp that once through Tara’s hall,’ 
* Bonnie Prince Charlie,’’? and “ Within a mile,’ 
After the quintet, “ Blow, gentle gales,’? Braham 
gave Parceil’s cantata, “‘ Mad Tom,” with a power. 
and vigour that time in vain seeks to abate. Whe- 
ther we consider the character of the composition, 
or the perennial and undying ardour of the vocalist, 
this piece, so sung, must ever remain unapproach- 
able. Cimarosa’s comic trio, “ My lady, the 
countess,’’ was given by the three ladies with much 
characteristic humour, and loudly encored. The 
concert and the festival appropriately concluded as 
it commenced, with Handel —* Haste thee, nymph,”” 
the solo by Phillips. The solo is one of the most 
inspiring and perfect representations of 


“ Sport that wrinkled care desires,”’ 


that we ever heard, and was sung by Phillips, and 
the choir con amore. It was encored with accla- 
mations. 

“ God save the Queen ” being called for, ended 
one of the most agreeable festivals on record. No 
weariness nor satiety marked its progress. Antici- 
pation was more than realized. 

We cannot close without paying a just tribute of 
well-earned praise to the ladies and gentlemen who 
formed the choir on this occasion. Sir H. Bisho 
has repeatedly, since the conclusion of the festival, 
acknowledged how much the success of the whole 
was owing to the care, attention, and precision of 
the members of our choral societies, and added 
that he never led with so much satisfaction and 
ease. 





Provinetal. 





CHORAL MEETING OF CLASSES ON THE 
SYSTEM OF WILHEM. 


96, Islington, Birmingham, Sept. 12, 1843, 


On Friday last the quiet little town of Broms« 
grove became the scene of much bustle and ex- 
citement, in consequence of a Choral Meeting of 
Classes, composed of ladies and gentlemen who 
had received instruction on the system of Wilhem, 
at three towns, several miles distant from each 
other, viz., Droitwich, Redditch, and Bromsgrove. 
The pupils had only received thirty lessons, had 
had no general rehearsal, and, what was most pe- 
culiar, these classes were formed, and had been 
conducted entirely by a lady, Mrs, John Plummer, 
of Birmingham. The selection consisted of canons, 
glees, rounds, &c., both sacred and secular, se- 
veral of which were honoured with encore, and 
concluded with “ God Save the Queen,” in Score. 
At the conclusion Mr. Hullah (who had left Lon- 
don the day previous on purpose to be present) ade 
dressed the Meeting in a brief but pithy speech, 
in which he was pleased to express himself in the 
highest terms of admiration. not only at the taste 
and skill displayed in the execution of the various 
erage selected (many of which were very difficult), 

ut also at the very kindly feeling evidently exist- 
ing between the pupils and their teachers, re- 
minding him more oF a large family party than a 

ublic assembly, and concluded by complimenti 
Mrs. Plummer in the highest terms on the skilfu 
manner in which she had acquitted herself, and 
the pupils, especially the gentlemen, on their 
tractability and application. The Meeting wes 
numerously and most respectably attended, and the 
company expressed themselves highly gratified with 
this test of the system, and quite delighted with 








paniments, especially. The last part, “Ah me, 





their evening’s entertainment. 
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MR. A. NICHOLSON’S CONCERT. 
Lercester, Sept. 16. 


The attendance on Wednesday evening was 
highly respectable and very numerous, and the se- 
lection worthy the patronage bestowed, a most 
gratifying circumstance to those who would rather 
see native talent supported, than witness the un- 
thinking acclamation with which we receive every 
foreign mountebank, with little other claim on our 
attention than presumption and the trading patro- 
nage. The orchestra was well filled ; professionals 
and amateurs from our own and the surrounding 
counties lending a willing hand to one whom all 
admire for his talent, and esteem for his character. 
Careful rehearsal, under the able leadership of 
Mr. H. Gill, had so perfected the singers and per- 
formers, that it is not easy to select any one for 
especial praise. Mr. Nicholson himself, on the 
oboe solo and the oboe obligato to Mrs. Inman’s 
song, left nothing to be desired. Mr. H. Farmer, 
of Nottingham, played a violin solo by David, 
better than the composition deserved. The glees 
were admirably given, Miss M. Bregazzi, of 
Derby, and Miss Deacon ably supporting Mrs. 
Inman, and Mr, Wykes and Mr. Branston making 
* the ‘‘ corps musicale ”’ in the vocal department. 
Miss Bregazzi was heard for the first time in Lei- 
cester. Her voice is a mezzo-suprano, not unlike 
that of Mrs. Alfred Shaw. Her manner and style 
of singing are very prepossessing. Mr. Wyke’s 
song, and the overtures to Zauberflote and Massa- 
niello, deserve praise. Of the finale, “Viva Vic- 
toria,’’ all we would say is, the performance was 
correct. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. COHAN AND THE PRESS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World.” 
Sir,—Having read in your valuable paper a most ex- 
traordinary letter, signed Anti- Puff, I am induced to 
trouble yon with a few remarks upon the very ap- 
parent inconsistency of his assumptions. Hecom- 
plains that Mr. Cohan, the pianist, in a letter 
addressed to the Musical Examiner, makes use 
of the following sentence in allusion to some 
critique of the Morning Post :—‘‘ Does not this 
severely satirize newspaper criticisms in general ?”’ 
and Anti-Puff, by way of defending the press, 
states that the Globe has written a paragraph in 
Mr. Cohan’s favour, having been actuated by either 
private influence or pecuniary reward; further in- 
sinuating that only that portion of the press which 
has not heard him speaks of his talents in com- 
mendation. Anti-Puff will, therefore, feel sur- 
prised to hear that Mr. Cohan has been favourably 
noticed and duly appreciated by the following 
highly esteemed journals:—The Era, the Sun, the 
Argus, the Britannia, the Sunday Times, the 
Globe, the Age, once by the Morning Post itself; 
and, though last, not least, by the Musical Ex- 
aminer—a tolerably fair criterion of the gentle- 
man’s merits. Now, if Anti-Puff’s presumption 
be a correct one, then all the editors of the above 
independent journals have criticised the per- 
formances of Mr. Cohan without ever having 
heard him, and his assertion amounts to a stronger 
satire against newspaper criticism in general than 
that of Mr. Cohan, or even the renowned Jenkins 
himself. But, Mr. Editor, is Anti-Puff to be 
allowed with impunity to make so palpably gross 
and false a declaration? Are we to believe that 
the leading journals of the day would barter their 
acknowledged principles of integrity and indepen- 
dence for mere favour or pecuniary reward from a 
simple individual, and speak highly of his attain- 
ments, when, according to Anti-Puff’s version of 
the affair, he possesses no real talent to support it. 
The truly modest manner in which he requests 
you will devote an hour to the task of finding fault 
with Mr. Cohan, too plainly developes the envy 


and jealousy of feeling by which he is actuated. 
He complains, too, that the Liverpool press copy 
the London paragraphs. Why, what an ignoramus 
he must be to suppose that they can do otherwise, 
when it would be impossible for their reporters to 
be present in London, and they have no means 
of giving the news of the day, as regards metrop:- 
litan concerts, but by copying the London(critiquer. 
This Anti-Puff richly merits the contempt of that 
independent portion‘of the press which he so basely 
calumniates ; but I will be more charitable than he 
wishes you to be towards Mr. Cohan, and I will 
not request you to waste an hour of your valuable 
time upon so un-meritorious a subject as himself. 
In conclusion, I will only state, that out of nine 
esteemed journals of the day, Mr. Cohan may well 
afford that one should write against him, more 
especially when that one is edited by the celebrated 
Mr. Jenkins, who, as you Mr. Editor have justly 
remarked, has proved by the very criticism in 
question, his incompetency to give an opinion on 
Mr. Cohan’s playing, or, indeed, on any musical 
point.”’ I am respectfully yours, 
Liverpoot. AFrtenp Tu JUSTICE. 
{Our correspondent encloses his name and ad 
address. Ep. M. W.] 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

Captain Jesse having to speak in a publica- 
tion (which he is bringing out in a few weeks) of a 
person who sang with much reputation in England 
about the year 1812, of the name of Lu Cairea, or 
Canea, will feel much obliged if the Editor of the 
Musical World will be good enough to let him 
know where he is likely to obtain some information 
about that person. Captain Jesse thinks he also per- 
formed at the opera; certain it is that he sang at 
the Royal Concerts at St. James’s, and Oatlands. 

Junior United Service Club, Sept. 8. 

[Perhaps one of our readers may satisfy the 
gallant captain on the subject; we are ignorant 
thereof. Ep. M. W.] 





To O. P. Esq. 

S1r,—From the tenor of your advertisement, I 
gather that you are desirous of meeting with a 
soap-rano of the first water, for to hact and for to 
sing at your theatre ; I beg to offer my services, as 
capable of understanding any thing, from a primar 
donnar, to a hairiel spirit for to sing in the clouds, 
with wings or without. On one cccasion at a 
theatre in the country, when Macbeth was to be 
played; the principal lady was taken suddenly ill ; 
I undertook to hack the part, and do the first sing- 
iag witch as well; which I accomplished so well, 
that the manager added eighteen-pence a week to 
my salary ; but sir, this was nothing compared to 
what I did soon afterwards. The Hopera of Nor- 
mar was announced, I to play the herowine, but 
unfortunately the lady who was cast for Adalgisa 
could not sing ; so I was obliged, not only to sing 
all Normar’s music, but Adalgisa’s too, and when 
it came to the celebrated duet, you have no hidea 
how well I managed to sing the two parts, and the 
applause was tumultuous; tho’ by the bye, I dont 
think there was a sole in the house, as knew the 
difference betwixt a solo and a duet. I mention 
these things to give you an hidea of my talons; 
and beg to assure you, that in whatever I appear, I 
always came off with ec/aw ; therefore, sir, should 
you wish to engage an actress who knows her bu- 
siness thoroly, and who has received, which they 
call a clasikal hedication, and received also musical 
instruction from several eminent forren masters, 
you will meet with her in 
yours obediently, CLana Nonsucn. 
Theatre Royal, Dunstable. 

P.S.—I beg to say, that I shall have no objection 
to wear the breeches occasionly, for, having been 
married for twelve months, I am used to it; but 
dont call me Mrs. in the bills, nor Miss either, but 
Clara Nonsuch ; for I hear, that that is the fashion 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Brompton, Sept. 16th, 1843, 

Si1r,—I rather like the notion of a society such 
as Mr. Flowers proposes in the last number of the 
Musical World. 1 object, however, to the test of 
ability which he suggests for the candidates, viz., 
the composing a fugue of 150 bars, with the 
subject in every bar. In the first place, I think, if 
such a thing were effected it would be very mono- 
tonous and uninteresting, and, in the next, I think, 
there are very few men in England capable of such 
an effort, and those few who are capable would 
not think it worth the trouble, having higher no- 
tions of music than such mechanical drudgery. 
Let a fugue by all means be the test, but a fugue 
according to the fancy of the writer; and even then 
the society would not be overburdened with mem- 
bers, for I positively think there is not a composer 
living, (I do not except even Mr. Flowers, who 
appears, in his wish to separate himseif from “the 
chaff,” to entertain so exalted an opinion of his 
own merits) who can explain what the precise na- 
ture of a fngue may happento be. Cherubini, in 
his “ Counterpoint,”’ lays down a mass of rules 
and breaks them every one in his examples—or, if 
not Cherubini, Halévy for him, who is said to have 
written the book. (What a profound imposition by 
the way, of both the French and English publishers 
to father the work of so uninformed a musician as 
Halévy on a man like Cherubini, and sell it to the 
public as the offspring of the latter illustrious 
composer! ). I must confess I hate all pedantry 
and affectation of erudition in music; and Mr. 
Flowers especially, who has published some fugues 
full of equivocal points, should be the last man to 
indulge in a display of it. Decidedly he would 
have a hard push to gain admittance into the so- 
ciety he purposes to establish if an unobjectionable 
fugue be the exercise proposed. I would much 
rather have a sonata made the test of eligibility, 
and then we should possess some chance of the 
poetry of music not being altogether lost sight of 
by the members, which is far beyond the mere dry 
machinery: however, if the 150 bar fugue, with 
the subject 150 times in each bar, be insisted on, 
let Mr. Flowers begin, and I will bet him ten 
fugues toa canon on the octave, that he will be 
blackballed for incompetency, and that without 
impugning his musical capabilities. I merely wish 
to show that his proposition is extravagant, if not 
nonsensical. I like his society, however, though 
it had better be named the ‘‘ Contrapuntists So- 
ciety,’ which means something, than the ‘* Coun- 
terpunists,”” which can signify nothing, if not a 
ready knack at answering puns by puns, or coun- 
terpunning. Why invent new words when there 
are old ones to suit the purpose? Nevertheless, 
whatever be the exercise proposed, 1 am bold 
enough to offer myself as a candidate, and doubt 
not that I shall have a good chance of being black- 
balled as well as Mr. Fiowers, the would be founder 
of the society. By the way, who are to be the 
judges? This Mr. Flowers has forgotten to say. 
Perhaps he intends himself as the tribunal, to 
which I should decidedly object for more reasons 
than one. Pray do me the justice to insert this - 
though I feel certain of it from your undeviating 
fairness of proceeding. 
Your obedient servant, 

A Lover or Counterpoint. 





REVIEW. 


The Rhine Rafler ; Song ; written by Joun 
Broveuam, Esq., composed by CLEMENT 
Wuire. Prowse. 

THERE is abundant character in this song— 

which, from the bold clearness of its melody 

and the appropriate simplicity of its accom. 











now a days. 





paniment, bids fair for a considerable quan. 
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tum of popularity. If Mr. Clement White's 
songs do not always take the highest flights 
in musical composition, they, at least, are 
never deficient, in what has been most aptly 
termed the soul of music—viz.—melody— 
and the “ Rhine Rafter” is more than ordi- 
narily happy in the possession of this most 
valuable quality. If we have any objection 
to the song—it is to the sans souct manner 
of leaving the minor for the major (where 
the episode commences), and ditto, of re- 
turning again from the major to the minor— 


When I was young, folks held their tongue, 
Who knew nought of the matter; 

But now ’tis nothing all day long 

But chatter! chatter! chatter ! 


Your husbands, as in duty bound, 

Ne’er dared to make a clatter, 

Now every where they poke their Nose, (!!) 
And still must chatter, chatter. 


Young girls were still as little mice 
When men began to flatter, 
Oh, yes! 
But now, the more their sweethearts press, 
The more they chatter, chatter, 
Oh, dear! 








but this is merely a matter of taste. 


“ The Exile.” —*“ Tis so, because ’tis so” — 
“Chatter, chatter, chatter” —“Faint heart 
ne'er won fair lady.’—From the musical 
drama of “ The Swedish Ferryman.’— 
By W. Lovett Puiiiips.—Mori,Lavenu, 


and Co. 


Though there is but little attempt at nie 
inality in these songs, there is the charm o : 
tin about them which must render pleasing ballads we have seen for many a day, 
They are all trifles, it is 
true, but the elegant manner in which they 
are effected imparts a grace to them, only 
belonging to the creations of an accomplished 
artist. “ The Exile” is really a wonder, 
when the meaningless absurdity of the words 
For our own 
arts we marvel that Mr. Phillips, with all 


them acceptable. 


is taken into consideration. 


is ability, could make head or tail of them. 
Our readers shall judge for themselves. 


An exile knocked at a maiden’s door, 
And her heart then beat full high, 
“ My foes,” he cried, ‘‘ are close at hand, 
If they find me here I die.” 

’Tis only a tale my grandam told 

Of a time that’s now grown old. 


With song she (who?) beguiled the time away, 
And in the trap these oafs (what oafs?) had laid, 
In the end themselves were caught. 
’ Tis only a tale my grandam told, 
Of a time that's now grown old. 


A very interesting tale, truly, only it has 
the misfortune of having no earthly meaning 
of any kind whatever, and in short, is nothing 
else than downright nonsense. Our grandam 
was also wont to tell us tales, but she never 
told us anything so thoroughly stupid and 
witless as the above. Nevertheless Mr. 
Phillips has contrived to tell a very different 
story in the music, which is dramatic and 
effective. The barred recitative in F minor 
is very happy, and the allegretto in F major 
charmingly simple, fresh, and vocal. 

“Tis so, because ‘tis so,” has better words 
to begin upon, and the composer has produced 
a very graceful and flowing melody in E flat, 
accompanied with the most perfect finish. 
The episode, in A flat, prettily accompanied 
In triplets, is charming, and a good relief. 

“ Chatter, chatter, chatter,” is a quaint and 
catching air in D minor six-eight time, but 
the words are absolute twaddle. Take them, 
reader— 


The more they chatter, chatter! (Oh, gemini!) 


What supreme rubbish is this, and how it 
spoils a piquant and pretty melody which Mr. 
Phillips has thrown away upon it. 

“ Faint heart never won fair lady ” is much 
the best of the four, and is altogether credit- 
able to the talents of its composer. It is, 
both in melody and and accompaniment, one 
of the most unexceptionable and thoroughly 


and cannot fail of attaining popularity. The 
last four bars of each verse are charmingly 
fresh and unaffected. On the whole, we are 
greatly pleased with these songs, but cannot 
help lamenting their being allied to such 
peculiar words. This is Mr. Phillips's luck. 


“ The Deserted.” —Song—L. Lavenu.— 
Mori, Lavenu, and Co. 


This is the composition of a musician of 
taste and acquirement. Its fault is its gloom- 
iness, but that, we must allow, is in character 
with the words. The Adagio in F minor is 
clever if not striking. The short recitative is 
not particularly interesting, but the conclud- 
ing Allegro Vivace in F minor, is very spi- 
rited, and contains some charming points, 
especially the happy phrase in the major at 
page 5, which is melody of the highest cha- 
racter, and, moreover, admirably accompa- 
nied. We should be glad to welcome Mr. 
Lavenu oftener than we are wont; his talent 
is unmistakeable, and he does wrong to hide 
it under a bushel. 


“ Polonaise,” from the Opera of “ Askol- 
dorf’s Grave.” —Balls and Co. 


A very pretty polonaise, arranged ably and 
effectively for the pianoforte. Who might 
have been Askoldorf we are at a loss to say, 
but his abilities, as a poet, may be tested by 
the following striking couplet, which acts as 
motto to the polonaise before us :— 


Komckou uzr onepsi 
Ackomgoba Mouina. 


Which means, that the worst wey to win a 
woman is to flatter her ; or, if not that, some- 
thing else—and if neither that, nor any thing 
else, it means nothing at all, which, after all, 
is not unlikely to be the case. Perhaps Mr. 
Balls will enlighten us on the subject, for we 
know not under what name to recommend 
the piece. 


SPMiscellaneous. 


Miss Bassano. — This highly talented 
and popular vocalist leaves us, we regret to 
say, on Saturday at noon, by the Wilber- 
force steamer, when she will proceed up the 
Rhine on her way to Italy, where she in- 
tends to remain three years. She will carry 
the good will of every member of the pro- 
fession with her—a good will which she has 
won, not only by her very distinguished abili- 
ties, but by her invariably unassuming, cour- 
teousand lady-likedeportment. Miss Bassano 
is a pupil of Signor Crivelli, the best master 
of vocalisation in England, perhaps in Eu- 
rope. She studied three years in the Royal 
Academy of Music, where she ranks high 
in the estimation both of masters and stu- 
dents. Within the last two years her popu- 
larity has rapidly increased, so much so, in- 
deed, that we may fairly style her one of the 
most popular singers of the present day. 
Miss Bassano’s voice is a mezzo-soprano, of 
exquisite quality, ranging from G to A na- 
tural, which she takes with perfect ease. 
Her taste is decidedly for classical music, as 
many of our readers must have had frequent 
opportunities of hearing, though deference 
to that public on whom Miss Bassano, like 
all other vocalists, depends, may often have 
induced her to sacrifice her own judgment 
for its gratification. In conclusion, with all 
our hearts, we wish her success, and trust 
to see her again, improved in health, in 
voice, in riches, and in fame. God bless 
her, for a good, a kind, a modest, and a 
clever girl !—and who joins not in this wish, 
either knows her not, or is made of sterner 
stuff than we are. 


Socrety or British Musictans.—The 
first Soirée of this excellent society will take 
place at the rooms of Messrs. Erat, 23, 
Berners Street. The programme will con- 
tain a new piano-forte and violoncello sonata 
by Mendelssohn, to be performed by Bennett 
and Lucas. A violin quartett by Potter, 
by Messrs. Patey, S. Jay, Hill, and Lucas. 
—A M. S$. trio in D major, by Mudie, 
performed by the author, Mr. Patey, and 
Mr. Lucas ; an oftetto for wind instruments, 
by Mozart—songs by Bennett and Pinto, 
by Miss Rainforth and Miss Lockey, and a 
duet by Lovell Phillips, by the former young 
lady, and Mr. Cox. It may not be gene- 
rally known, that tickets for the series of 
six concerts may be had, at one Guinea, 
at all the principal music shops, or of any 
member of the committee of management 
( Messrs. Gattie, Macfarren, Cubitt, Clinton, 
W. Erat, Tutton, Calkin, J. W. Davison, 
and Willy), or of Mr. Baker, the secretary ; 
or of Mr. James Erat, the treasurer, at his 
Harp Manufactory, 23, Berners Street ;— 
a fact to which we call the attention of every 
amateur and well wisher to the cause of Bri- 
tish music. 
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Notice to Correspondents. 

Mr. Atkinson, Miss Fitzherbert, Miss Lockhart, 
Mr. Windsor, Mr. Venua, Mr. Bissell, Mr. Tem- 
emg Mr. Piggott, Mr. Longhurst, Mr. Isaac, 

rs. Davies, Mr. Moses, Mr. Burrage, Mr. Sykes, 
Miss Masson, Mr. Stumpff, Mr. Burdine, Mr. 
Chaulieu, Mr. Coventry, Miss Allen, Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Frost, Mr. Southam, their subscriptions are 
acknowledged with thanks. 

Mr. Mackay is thanked for his kind attention. 
The request has heen attended to. 

W. Laidlaw, W. Atkinson, T. Comer, H. Farmer, 
all right. 





EDWARD DODD'S 
ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS, 


For Violin, Violoneello, and Harp, equal to the BEST 
ITALIAN STRINGS, to be had of Music-sellers, and at 
the Manufactory, 112, Lambeth Walk. Please to ask for 
E. DODD’S ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS, Each Half-Bun- 
die is wrapped with a blue band, with E. Dodd’s Anglo- 


Roman Strings. 
Testimonials. 
* Bath, Dec. 1829. 


*‘Thave given a length of one of your violin first strings 
a week’s trial, and I purpose playing upon the same this 
evening, at my Quartet Concert, satisfied that I could not 
do better were I to change it for a foreign string. 

(Signed) J.D. Lover, 

“¢ Leader and Director of the London, Bath, and 
Bristol Philharmonic Coucerts.” 

_‘€88, Norton Street, Portland Place, March, 1840. 
“Sir,—Upon an impartial trial of your new violin 
strings, I have great pleasure in certifying that I have 
found them to possess great brilliancy and resistance, as 
well as clearness and durability. With the exception of 
some few batches of Italian strings (rarely to be met with, 
and, indeed, invaluable when found), ‘confess I have at no 
time had superior strings to those produced at your manu- 


factory. 
. (Signed) ‘‘ Henry Biacrove.’’ 

** Mr. Piggott has the pleasure to acquaint Mr. Dodd 
that-he tried one of the Anglo-Roman Strings at a music 
party, and found it excellent: it resisted the effect of a 
high temperature, without loosing its firmness and bril- 
liancy of tone.” 

William St:, North Rd., Pentonville, May 15, 1840. 

o Sir,—I have given a set of your Violoncello Strings ten 
weeks’ trial, and am happy to say thatif any alteration has 
taken place, it is for the better; and the covered strings 
are as free from jarring as they were when first put on. 

(Signed) ‘J. F. Crouch.” 
_. 99, Great Portland Street, Nov. 15, 1840. 

“Mr. Lidel begs to inform Mr. Dodd that he had tried his 
strings, and finds them exceedingly good, and equal to the 
Italian ; indeed, in some respects better. Mr. Lidel will 
haye much pleasure in recommending them, and will in 
in future use them himself; he also finds the covered 
strings equally good.” 

‘¢ Rutland Street.” 


“Mr. W. Cramer begs to acquaint Mr. Dodd that he has 
tested his strings strongly with the Roman, and finds 
them in every respect equal, if not supertor.” 

* Huntly-street, Dec. 6, 1839. 

“Sir,—I have made experiment of your newly manu- 
factured strings for the violencello, and cheerfully bear 
testimony that I think ‘you have effected an important 
improvement, sufficient to encourage the hope that we 
May become independent of the foreign manufactures. 
It is my intention to continue the use of your strings. 

(Signed) H. J. Banister.” 
’ **15, Aldenham Terrace, Nov. 28, 1839. 

“Sir,—I have given your First Strings a fair trial, having 
played solos in public with them, and am happy to say I 
find them in every way answer your description, being 
very clear and brilliant in tone, and likely to resist the ill 
effects so often produced by heatedrooms. In conclusion, 
I beg to say, that it is my intention to continue the use of 
them, and will do all in my power to recommend them to 
my friends. (Signed) ‘J.T. Willy.” 

"16, St. John’s-street-road. 
“Sir,—I have tried your English Violin Strings, and 
found them equal in all points to the best Roman. Wish- 
ing you every success in a discovery which must be an 
advantage to all violinists. 
** Joseph Banister.” 


(Signed 

11th February, 1840. 
“Dear sir,—Having given, for about six weeks, a fair 
trial of a sample which you have been kind enough to 
send me, I am convinced that there are no strings in this 
country of the same sort which can be compared to them, 
and I do not fear even to add thatthey may compete with 
those termed the best Neapolitan. It is then with the 
greatest pleasure, sir, that I write you these few lines to 
testify how much I am satisfied with the excellent quality 
of the strings of your mannfacture. I pray you to re- 

ceive my congratulations. (Signed) ‘A. Tolbecque.” 

E. DODD, 112, Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. 


TREGEAR AND LEWIS, 
96, CHEAPSIDE, 


MANUFCTURERS OF 
CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. © 
Beg to call the,attention of Country Brass Band Masters» 
and others, to their new list of. prices, of the above useful 
and perfect instruments, being more than 25 per cent. 
cheaper than any other house. 


PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. 


—o 


PAN AMNWSNDHNS REST CH oe 


a ae super., with six Crooks, Mouthpiece 


0. do. with case.... 
Do. Best, with Shake Key, &c. ...... on ae 
Do. do., extra finished, with case .. 
Do. do. English Pistons ......... 1 


Oo. do., German Silver mounted, 
with Crooks and case ...... 
le d do Copper or 


oO Brass 

ROUGE, 6 050 cnc cncceies concccceseeces ce 

Do Tenor with crooks...... 
Valve Bugles.......... 

Trombone,,..... Alto 


eeeeee 
COO e eee were reae se eeseee 


Cee ewer re reresererereesee 


— 


Tenor....,...B eoccseces occ cccccccccoce 
DO ‘ceiccccce OreTITTrrrrrrrrre rr ri iil 
BASS, occcccrG. . cecccccccvcccesccccsccccce & I 


Do improved G 
Bass Horns, 9 Keys........ 
Ophicleide 9 Keys.... 


Cee reese ee eeeerese seeeeee 


Pe ee ee ee eeserestsres 


COOP mere reer eeeresesee 








Do 11) Keys..... PPPTTTETIT TLE TTT 
Drums, Bass, plain .......0.0edeccecccccccccece 
Do SU IEEE 00000000000) 40 40 00s000se0s 
Do do, painted with Arms, &........00 0008 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip BC or E flat...... 
Do 8 do do do es 
Do 10 do do do 
Do 12 do do do 
Do 13 do do do 


Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver 


NQAM*N WD DNDN KK AMRIT RAWNNH SK Ree w anwon® 
ea weer 
wenwmonus 


escooce eacsccocosseoscooscsosascsesesease cs accooa® 


Do do do extra mounted, Tips, &c. . 
Do do do Ebopy OO" sive cv 
Do do do do Silver Rings, Tips, 

GRE TOFS cccesccccccnescescces cecece 5 
Do do_ do Silver Bands, &c. ........ 6 
Do do do -_ extrachased Bands .... 7 
Do do do the best that can be made.. 8 8 


N.B.—Instruments taaght, repaired, taken in exchange, 
List of Prices sent to any part of the Country, post free. 
—96, Cheapside, London, 








THE MUSICAL EXAMINER. 
No. 46, will appear on Saturday, Sept. 9, price Twopence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


8 Ws s. d. 
Quarterly....2 0 —— Stamped....3 0 
Half Yearly..4 0 —~ oo, coosm’ ® 
Yearly ......8 0 —— ” --12 0 


*,*® The Musicau Examiner is delivered, free of post- 
age, at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day 
of publication, and is sent into the Country free (at stamped 
price) on the same day. 

*,* Quarterly Part, from Nos. 27 to 39 inclusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 


In the Press, and will shortly be published, 


SIX NEW SONGS, 
With English and German Words. Composed and 
Dedicated to 


MISS DOLBY, 
BY FELIX MENDELLSOAN BARTHOLDY. 
Also, Four New Compositions, by STEPHEN HELLER. 
Also, Just Published, 
FIRST GRAND SONATA, for Piano Solo, Composed 
by LOUIS SPHOR. 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 
The whole of the Music of this celebrated Opera of 
Auber. Arrangements of all kinds, for every Instrument, 
by the most eminent composers, 


WESSEL AND STAPLETON. 
67, FRITH STREET, SOHO, 





HA ¥ DN’IS 
Choruses in the Creation, 


A SECOND EDITION of HAYDN’S CHORUSES in 
the CREATION, as Duets for the Organ or Pianoforte, 
with Accompaniments, (ad. lib.) for two Violins, or (Flute 
and Violin) Tenor and Violoncello, or for four Voices, 
and dedicated by permission to the Rev. CHarLes PARR 
Burney, D.D. By S.F.RIMBAULT. Complete in Two 
Books, 12s., or may be had in separate Parts. 

Published at Charles Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 
(by Prowse), 13, Hanway-street, where is also Published 
the _ in the Messiah as Duets. By S. F. RIM- 
BAULT. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION; 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
CHINESE, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely fills the spa- 
cious Saloon, 225. feet in length, by 50 feet in width; and 
embraces upwards of Firry Ficur£Es aS LARGE AS Liz, 
all fac-similes, in groupes, and in their correct native 
Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the lowest sub- 
ject in the Empire. 

Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both in Natu- 
ral History and Miscellaneous Curiosities; illustrating 
the appearance, manners, and customs of more than 
300,000 Chinese, respecting whom the Nations of Europe 
have had scarcely any opportunity of judging. 

Is now Oren for Public Inspection from 10 IN TAB 
MORNING TILL 10 at NicuT’ 

Admission, 2s. 6d.—Children under 12, 1s. 


OPERA STARS 
QUADRILLES, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR HER MAJESTY’S BALLS, 
my BY JULLIEN; 

And performed by him at Buckingham Palace and the 
Nobilities’ Assemblies, superbly. Embelished with full 
length figures of Cerito, Taglioni, Duvernay, and Elssler, 
in gold bordered Lithography, price 4s., or plain, 36, 

Also, a New Edition of the eelebrated 
BALLAD QUADRILLES, 


By the same Author. Embellished, price 3s, single, or 
as Duets, 4s. 

London: Z.T. Purpay, 45, High Holborn; and to be 
had, by order, of all Music and Booksellers. 
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ZEITTER AND COMPANY 


Respectfally beg to submit the following list of prices of 
their ;Patent Pianofortes, which have all the latest im- 
provements—New particularly wrought iron string plates, 
wrought iron bracings over the sounding board, and an 
additional iron bar on and under the wrest plank. 

Also, their Newly Invented Sounding Board, for which 
they obtained His late Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
dated 1st November, 1833, and which has been admitted by 
the first professors to be the most important improvement 
ever applied to the Pianoforte, producing a more full and 
equal quality of tone, and being on a principle somewhat 
similar to the violin, warranted not to lose its resiliency, 
or to yield by the pressure of the strings, which is inva- 
riably the case with sounding-boards on the old construc- 
tion, and are therefore warranted to stand better in ex- 
treme climates than any Pianoforte. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, SIX OCTAVES. 
Particularly adapted for singing, only four feet high, and 
being veneered and polished at the back, can be placed 
in any part of the room. 


Mahogany ....scsceeceseseceeereeecess 40 tO 50 guineas 
ROSCWOOd .ocececececccee: coceeeseeees 45 — 60 ——— 
Mahogany, with grand action.......... 50—60 —— 
Rosewood, ditto sececesess 60—70 —— 


COTTAGES, SIX OCTAVES. 


Mahogany ......+e++++ seeees 45 to 60 guineas 
ROSCWOOd 2.2000 ccccccecscccccecsccss SO 70 ——m 
Mahogany, with grandaction........+, 55—70 —— 
Rosewood, , ditto ee « 60—80 — 
CABINETS, SIX-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES. 


Mahogany .....ssesseeseceseceeeeeceee 60 to 70 guineas 


Rosewood ....+-+% eccccccccceccce GO 80 —— 
Mahogany, with grand action.......... 75-90 —= 
Rosewood, ditto eeeeceeess 80— 100 ——— 
SEMI-GRANDS, SIX-AND A-HALF OCTAVES. 
MahOgaoy ...ccecccccecsescevecsvees 90 to 110 guineas 





ROSCWOOd ..cerccocecccccececcsserss 110— 120: ——— 
GRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES. 
Mahogany .....scesecesesecceeeeeees 120 to 140 guineas 

ROSCWOOd ....ceceee ceccseecevecees 130— 160 —— 
N.B.—ZEITTER and Co., engage to keep all Instra- 
ments purchased of them in tune for six months, free of 
expense, in London, and to exchange them if returned to 
them free of carriage within the same time. 
4and 5, New CAVENDISH STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
LONDON. 
Printed and published by Bsxsamin CLARKE, Of Le» 9 
Wharton Street, at 1 & 13, Dudley-court, in the bh 
of St. Olave, Silver-street, and sold by Ric#arp GRoom- 


BRIDGE, at No. 5, Paternoster-row, London. Thursday, 
Sept. 21, 1843. 














